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THE COTTON QUESTION, 
BY THE REV, SELLA MARTIN, 

Read first at the Social Science Congress Sheffield ; specially contributed to the Freed-Man 

by the Author. 

Notrwirustanp1nG the unrealized desire of those who, in their dream of 
success, saw cotton enthroned and crowned king—such a king as would make 
even England bend the supple hinges of the knee to procure his favour; not- 
withstanding the unrealized dream that England would make haste to do him 
honour by aiding in securing his success, or become his ally in misfortune, there 
is much truth in the assertion of his adherents, that Cotton is King. 

The cotton that grows in the pod, the labourer who picks it, the gin that cleans 
it, the press that packs it into bales, the ship that transports it, the commission 
merchant, the manufacturer, the labourer at the loom, the printer of its patterns, 
the dry-goods merchant, the people who wear it, the rag-picker who gathers it 
when it is worn out, the paper-maker who uses the rags in manufacture, the 
stationer who sells the paper, the writer who transfers his thoughts to it, the 
printer who prints the thoughts, the ink-maker who depends upon its use, the ; 
bookseller who disposes of the works, and those who read the printing upon the 
paper,—all these, in their commercial relations and aspects, countenance the 
claim of his majesty, if not to a kingdom, at least to a very large principality. 

Shall he be a despot or a constitutional monarch? that is the question,—a 
question, the immediate issues of which affect the political bearings and pros 
perity of America; at the same time affecting, and that not very remotely, the 
mercantile success of the three foremost nations of Christendom. 


: | 
me | In seeking a solution of this problem, let us inquire briefly what is cotton, 
and how it is cultivated. 


a 


What is Cotton? It is a plant with a strong and vigorous root, a quickly 
5) .growing, rank and prolific stalk, with an abundant, capricious, but valuable 
| product. 
| The soil on which it grows must be prolific, but not too rank. The ground 
on which it is for the first time produced must be chastened by maize and 
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pumpkins, which are gross in their nature. So exhausting is cotton, that the 
land on which it grows must be left to rest every third year ai least. And even 
then, the stalk—which, on account of its gross cellular formation, its rank juices, 
and its weakness of fibre, decays as quickly as it grows—the stalk, or its che- 
mical equivalents, must form the manure which makes possible a second crop. 

The nature of this plant requires three things in its production. It requires 
promptitude in planting, constancy of attendance while growing, and great 
application in the gathering. Its culture is attended by these evils, namely, 
malaria in its locality, and rheumatic tendencies in its gatherers, on account of 
the dew that hangs about its pods and its abundant leaves, which keeps the hands 
and garments of its gatherers wet for many hours in the early morning It is 
also generally exhausting to the whole system of the labourer, since to preserve 
the weight and quality of the cotton, he must work not only all day, but late at 
night, to press into bales the picking of the preceding day, as it will either be- 
come mouldy from the dampness, or dry and brittle in fibre from the quick 
evaporation of the dew when exposed to the sun. 

There are three kinds of cotton: known as Midland, Upland, and Sea Island. 
The lowest of this class is that produced on lands which, though not the best for 
cotton, will pay best with a cotton crop. The next is that produced on what is 
called the prairie lands of the States of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi—lands 
of such a rich though clayey character, that the feet of the beasts and labourers 
have to be cleaned of it every half-hour, to enable them to continue their toil, so 
heavy is the weight. Then there is the finest species, the most expensive but 
the most injurious to human life in its cultivation, called the Sea Island cotton, 
produced only on the Sea Islands adjacent to the State of South Carolina. 

This cotton requires peculiar conditions. It requires the sea-weed for ma- 
nure, and the influence of the Gulf stream to bring it to its state of superiority 
over all other cottons. It always brings nearly double, and sometimes quadru- 
ple, the price of any other. 

But, as I intimated, these conditions are secured at terrible expense to its 
producers. Where it grows, terrible fevers prevail—fevers contagious and 
deadly.to the unacclimatised, and deteriorating even to the native. So true is 
this, that during slavery the average of negro-life on the Sea Islands was not 
more than seven years, nor in any other Cotton region more than nine years. 
The rapid decay of the sea-weed, and the humid air produced by the Gulf 
stream especially, breed and perpetuate the deadly malaria. 

It is doubted very much by many whether any constitution but that of the 
Negro could be employed in the production of this cotton, as his constitution 
carries with it, by descent from a tropical race, a natural adaptedness to such 
conditions as I have mentioned, and possess a vitality that throws off the dis- 
eases peculiar to this atmosphere. Be that as it may, it is certain that no other 
labourer is now so acclimatised as the Negro to conditions which seem to be in- 
dispensable to the production of all cottons in a more or less degree, For 
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though contagious diseases, rheumatism, and general debility, do not prevail in 
other cotton localities to the same extent as in the Sea Islands, they are still 
known to prevail to some extent in all the cotton-growing districts, 

It may be, and I think it is possible, that free labour will find some means of 
defeating the evils heretofore attendant upon the cultivation of cotton in respect 
to climatic conditions and diseases. Skill, we all know, or must see, was im- 
possible with slave labour. The more complicated the machinery put into the 
hands of the slave, the greater his excuse for not understanding the use of it, 
and the greater his temptation to break it, that he might rest while it was being 
mended ; and in the proportion of the pressure put upon the Negro to get the 
most work out of him in a given time, in that same proportion was the soil ex- 
hausted, so as to need a stimulant, which was both unhealthy for the land and 
the labourer. 

But with the return of peace, companies are being formed to gather the sea- 
weed necessary to perpetuate the prolificacy of the Sea Islands, rather than to 
wait for the sea-weed to come to them, as was the case during Slavery; and 
Chemistry is at work, through the aid of free capital, and liberty-loving Science, 
in the effort to rob the sea-weed of all but its powers to enrich the soil, 

And when steam and other improved agencies are put to work upon those rich 
prairies of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, it will be found that there is not 
only a great saving of Negro life, but that white men as well as coloured men, 
can aid in furnishing to the world a class of cotton only to be got from America. 

In view of what science has already achieved, there is no doubt that cotton 
may be made to grow so high under the inventive genius of free labour in stimu- 
lating the soil, and that too without any detriment in the fibre, that the back- 
breaking and deforming position of constant stooping in picking it may be ren- 
dered unnecessary. Who can doubt that water-proof garments will be adopted 
under the care, forethought, economy, and humanity of free labour, so as to pre- 
vent rheumatism and other diseases heretofore unavoidable to the cotton pro- 
ducer? And when these improvements come, there will come with them a 
better class of cotton. It will be cleaner of sand, which the slave put in in 
former times to make the weight that his task-master required of him. It will 
be clearer of motes, which were introduced through the carelessness or hurry 
of the slave. It will be longer and more tenacious of fibre, through more 
scientific manuring and more artistic ginning, and the world will get more of 
it, on account of the new impulse under which the Negro will work, and the 
addition of skilled labourers which freedom will bring. 

These are not speculations, but assertions capable of proof by statistics, for 
which I only go to one spot of experiment. On the Sea Islands, since the begin- 
ning of the war, and in one single year, the cotton was so improved in every 
respect, and so increased in quantity by the freed-men employed by the United 
States’ Government, that it realized £120,000 by Free Negro labour; and the 
Negroes themselves there, purchased one-third of the estates that were sold by 
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the government, on account of the unpaid taxes. I am sorry to say that this is 
true only of these Sea Islands and a few other localities ; but this is no fault of 
the Negroes or the Federal Government. On account of the South being so 
devastated by war, and the war ending too late to plant crops this season, little 
cotton has been planted, indeed, little of all things has been planted ; so that 
while I have the honour to speak to you to-day, many poor whites, and still 
more of the Negro race, are dying of starvation, exposure, and lack of medical 
attention. 

But though liberty has come to the Negro at this fearful cost, and, though 
English as well as American charity is taxed for his present relief—to which 
thank God, both nations are nobly responding—though, I repeat, his liberty 
may be leaner than his slavery for the present, the members of this Association 
have this reason for rejoicing, that henceforth the stoppage of cotton will not 
chill the energy of the manufacturer, nor starve the honsehold of the operative in 
Lancashire, through slavery trying to prove its shameless and tyrannical boast 
that Cotton is King, even at the expense of involving the nations in war. 


The conclusion of this Article will appear in our December Number. 





ON SLAVERY AND THE FREED-MEN, 
BY THE REV, ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 

We are gratified in being able to add the testimony of Dr. Vaughan in regard 
to the Freed-man, to that which has already been presented in this Magazine. 
When we gave our vote for the appointment of Dr. Vaughan as a delegate to 
America, at the Sub-Committee of the Congregational Union, although on 
important points we were at issue with the good and learned man, we felt con- 
vinced that Dr. Vaughan, upon his return, would utter his convictions truthfully 
and manfully. This he has done. We have now deeply to regret that he has 
resigned the British Quarterly into other hands. 

Of course Dr. Vaughan has much to say respecting slavery and the Freed-men. 
One of the effects of the war, it is shown, has been to place the antecedent con- 
dition of the slaves beyond dispute, and to utterly disprove the slaveholders’ 
allegation, that the negroes were contented and happy, and enjoyed a high degree 
of domestic felicity. The forcible separation of husband, and wife, and children, 
instead of being rare, is proved to have been frightfully prevalent, and that by 
the direct operation of the system of slavery. Another fact revealed is the 
astounding mortality among coloured children in slavery—the deaths frequently 
amounting to five-sixths of those born! “One of the first things,” says Dr. 
Vaughan, “that arrested my attention when I went to inspect schools consisting 
of the children of freed slaves—of scholars, in fact who were themselves until 
yesterday young slaves—was the gradation of colour I saw among them. The 
shades graduated from an African blackness to a whiteness in which scarcely 
a trace of the opposite colour could be seen. But all, by one side at least, were 
of African descent The fact tells its own tale. Of the three thousand people 
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whose marriages were registered at Vicksburg last year, more than one-third 
were found to have white blood in their veins, more or less. So the relations of 
black and white have become a corruption to both, and a corruption which has 
been such in many cases as cannot be reported to modest ears. Surely it was 
time that this ‘sum of all villanies’ should come to an end, though at a heavy 
cost. I inquired of many coloured men and women as to their ages—no one had 
any knowledge of it. So lost among them had been the affections which make 
note of such facts.” 
GENERAL LEE AS A SLAVEHOLDER. 

General Lee fills a high place in the esteem of many persons, and Dr. 
Vaughan is far from wishing to detract from his just reputation; but he relates 
a well-authenticated circumstance to show that the irresponsible power which 
the slave system gave to the slaveholder over his slave may be very perilous 
even to men deemed honourable and humane. A little while before the war 
General Lee came into possession of an estate that had belonged to Mrs. Curtis, 
who became the wife of Washington. Now, “it was a provision in the will of 
Curtis, that at his death the slaves on the estate should be free. Lee construed 
that document so as to require the slaves to remain in bondage five years longer. 
Hitherto Lee had been popular with the dependents on the estate, but this pro- 
ceeding wrought a great change. The slaves threatened to leave. One did leave. 
This was a young woman who had been a sempstress, and a sort of lady’s maid 
to Mrs. Lee, and had been much prized for her useful capabilities. The fugitive 
was apprehended, brought back, and, by order of the General, was taken to a 
building within sight of his residence to be flogged, as a warning to the disaf- 
fected. The young woman was required to strip herself. She refused to do so. 
Lee insisted on the removal of her clothes. She was tied to the post, and her 
owner looked on while she received, some say, nearly two hundred lashes, cer- 
tainly a much greater number than such a man should have witnessed. The 
injured woman is still living.” 

A GRATIFYING CHANGE. 

** No man has General Lee’s power over human flesh and blood in the United 
States now. The great questions now are, How are these freed people to be 
employed ? how are they to subsist ? what is to be their relation to the Consti- 
tution? Assuredly this abrupt emancipation of four millions of slaves is what 
no wise man would have chosen, if any more gradual means of bringing about 
this stupendous change had been available. What such a change must involve 
has been more patent, I imagine, to the South than to the North, and itis 
natural that it should have been so. Intelligent Northern men seem to have the 
impression that there is about a third of the coloured people fos whom no provi- 
sion need be made. They have good sense, are industrious, and can take care 
of themselves quite as well as the same class of whites. There is another third 
who are well disposed, but are not so intelligent, not so apt at finding employ- 
ment, and to whom some assistance should be extended. The feniaining third 
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are regarded as inclined to indolence, and as capable in many cases of seeking 
subsistence by pilfering or crime. The course to be taken with these last, it is 
said, must be to make them understand that in their case, as in the case of white 
men betraying the same tendencies, the apostolic maxim, ‘If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat,’ is to be accepted as law. If they donot seek to live 
by voluntary labour, society will subject them to forced labour, and will feed 
them accordingly. But look at this case, even as thus presented—a third of four 
millions needing help; and another third, if they work adequately, many if they 
work at all, needing to be coerced! To overtake such a difficulty, will demand 
resources difficult to calculate, and still more difficult to obtain. Surely if Eng- 
land can help America in this great work, nothing is more fitting than that the 
help should be given.” 





GLASGOW FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. | After a few introductory remarks, he said— 

On September 22nd, a public meeting was | We quite understand the nature of this meet- 
held inthe City Hall, under the auspices ofthe | ing. No resolution is passed pledging any 
Glasgow Freed-men’s Aid Society, for the pur- | person in this meeting to accept any inter- 
pose of hearing addresses by a deputation on | pretation of the politics of the past in. America. 
the condition, capabilities and prospects of the | If there were any here who had sympathy 
Freed-men of America, Bailie Salmon occu-| with the South in their struggle, it would not 
pied the chair, and on the platform among’ be in the least inconsistent on their part to 
other gentlemen, were Councillors James | come here to-night, now when the war is over, 
Moir, James Thomson, and John Burt, the | and to support those gentlemen in the claim 
Rev. Dr. N. Macleod, the Rev. Dr. Storrs,|they make on this country. On tho other 
of Cincinnati, the Rev. Dr. Lorimer, the | hand, there are those we know here who have 
Rev. Messrs. Sella Martin (New York), A. M. | sympathised with the North—I beg to say 
Milligan (Philadelphia), David Russell, R. T. | that my sympathies with the North were un- 
Martin (Wishaw), Norman M’Leod, (St. | changed from the beginning. (Applause.) I 
Columba Church, Glasgow), and J. M’Dermid; | never altered my conviction for one moment 
Messrs. Robert Paterson, Robert Woodside, regarding the justice of that cause, and never 
Wm. Smeal, Wm. Gray, Alexander Craig, | in the darkest darkest hour did I lose hope of 
Andrew Paton, Wm. Melvin, Alex. Graham, |the grand results that have already been 
Wm. Forsyth, James Smith, jun., George|achieved—(loud applause)—results greater 
M’Kinlay, James Smith, sen., John Taylor, J. |than have been achioved by any country in 
Wilkinson, W. Logan, &c. The attendance | modern times; equal to the results that have 


” | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
was not so numerous as might have been | been achieved in any war since the world be- 
wished, the hall being scarcely more than| gan. (Renewed applause.) Twist the matter 


half filled. |as we like that great war turned essentially 
The Rev. Mr. M’Dermid having opened the upon the question of slavery, (Hear, hear.) 
meeting with prayer, | The question before the war; the real ques- 
The Chairman made a few remarks, | tion of the war was this—is the negro a man 


We regret that our limits do not allow of|or is he not—(hear, hear)—is my friend 
our giving the able and eloquent addresses of | Sella Martin, the slave, a brute or a brother. 
the Rev. D. Storrs, the Rev. Sella Martin, and | (Applause.) I shall never forget as long as I 
the Rey. A. M. Milligan, of Pennsylvania. We | live when I was offered for sale a woman with 





invite special attention to the speech of Dr. | a child beneath the ‘shadow of the capitol of 
Macleod. America. The sight of that woman on the 

The Rev Dr. Norman Macleod rose amidst | block was a more terrible sight than the sight 
great applause to propose the next resolution. | of any martyred sovereign on the scaffold. It 
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was an insult to humanity—(hear, hear)—it 
was an insult to that race of which Jesus 
Christ had been born a brother. (Applause.) 
I felt it to be an insult to myself, as belonging 
to that race, so horrible was the spectacle. I 
read with horror the declaration made at the 
beginning of the war—before it broke out—by 
one of the most distinguished of Southern 
clergymen— a man to whose Christian charac- 
ter the highest testimony is borne—and he 
uttered the sentiment which I read in a ser- 
mon sent to me, that God Almighty had con- 
secrated the south for this grand and noble 
end—the establishment and propagation of 
slavery throughout the world. (Hear, hear.) 
That was the consecration of Satan, and God 
(Loud ap- 


has brought contempt upon it. 
plause.) This great emancipation, this free- 
dom in America has cost much, but it is worth | 
all it cost. (Hear, hear.) You cannot weigh 
gold and silver against truth andjustice. (Ap- 


plause.) You cannot weigh material power or 


material value against the souls and bodies of 
If 
could say that the Heavens should pass away, 


men. (Renewed applause.) a heathen | 


but let justice be done, surely the Christian | 
may say—Let five hundred millions or any | 
sum of dollars be spent, and men’s lives be | 
(Ap- | 
Never, never shall we say again | 


given, but let justice and truth prevail. 
plause.) 
that 
nent of North America. 


a slave has been sold on the conti- 
(Great applause.) | 


Never shall we hear such doctrine as I have 


announced advocated by the Church of North | 
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ing of American slavery as a blot; and if men 
in this country received a farthing of money 
that had been taken from the South, you had 
the walls all posted with the words—* send 
(Applause.) Where are 
those enthusiastic friends of the slave now? 
(Hear, hear.) Why this mysterious silence, I 
want to know, throughout the land? Where 
are our influential men, now so few, as it were 
to say Amen; to give an echo, to give a wel- 
come to this almost the first deputation—men 
of eminence in America—how few to give a 
hearty welcome to this, as it were, the first 
demand for sympathy made upon us by the 
American people! (Applause.) I feel it quite 
a compliment to be permitted to bid them 
welcome. I recognize them as representatives 
of a new era—of an era which was inaugura- 
ted when England grasped the hand of 
America with full heart and with tearful eye 
over the dead body of one of the greatest men 
that ever lived, Abraham Lincoln—(enthu- 
siastic applause)—of an era, we may say, in 
the history of these two countries, when for 
the first time for nearly half a century, we 
shall be permitted to meet free America, the 
America of the North—(applause)—meet face 
to face and deal with her, and not with the 
South—(renewed applause)—of an era which 
T do not think it requires to be a prophet to 
predict will be marked by a peace, by a vital. 
ity, by such a union as ought to exist between 
two of the most Protestant, and two of the 
freest nations of the world—(applause)—of an 





America; and when that mighty result has 
taken place—the emancipation of four millions 
| 


of the human race, the ending of slavery 
among Christian nations—I am amazed, I am 
ashamed, I am humbled for my country that 
it was not received with greater thanksgiving. 
(Applause.) It would have been worthy of us 
if a holiday had been proclaimed as a day of 
if every bell had pealed a tone 

of thanksgiving it would have been worthy of | 
the land; but hardly has there been any recog- 


oe 
5? 


thanksgivin 


nition of it in this country, and there ought to 
have been a greater recognition of it to-night 
in this hall. (Applause.) We have heard, in 
days long gone by, much said about America, 
and contempt poured upon her because she 
had the blot. Ever and anon we were speak- 


| plause.) 


era, I am convinced, which will be marked by 


| an irresistible influence that will be exercised 


upon mankind by those two nations at once 
the most free, the most Protestant, and the 
most prosperous on the face of the earth. (Ap- 
To me there is something more im- 
portant than this demand for money. Four 
or five hundred millions of pounds have been 
spent—spent in a terrible war sufficient to 
harass any country, but the country which has 
spent this money—not one farthing too much 
have, in their generosity, and in spite of the 
terrific taxation, raised for charity, charity to 
the soldier, charity to add tg his comforts, 
charity to the wounded, to the sufferers by 
the war, the sum of two millions sterling, 
(Applause.) This was the people who assisted 





















72 
us in our distress i Ireland, this was the peo- 
ple who assisted us in our distress in Lanca- 
shire. (Applause.) These are the persons 
who now come with the tremendous problem 
which you have heard fully explained to- 
night—they say that we have ourselves borne 
a portion of this guilt; anyhow we belong to 
one family. Come and help us. We have 
sunk the pirate ship; bear a hand, and help 
to rescue the sailors who were in the ship from 
drowning. (Applause.) I should be aggrieved 
and ashamed to think that this great commu- 
nity—this great nation to whom freedom is a 
hereditary thing—(hear, hear)—will refuse to 
help our brethren in America in such a crisis 
as this. (Hear, hear, and applause.) But it 
has a deeper meaning. When the Apostle 
Paul went to the Gentiles to ask their contri- 
butions to the poor, his appeal was not merely 








that the rich should assist another in trial, but 
I believe Paul had something more at heart— 
a Christian desire to unite the two portions of 
the Church, and draw them together. I look 
forward to the time when the bond between 
us and America will be more closely drawn 
together, not through the newspapers—(hear); 
but through the convictions, and through the 


of 


principles the Christian members and | 
Christian ministers of our common church. | 
I bid those gentlemen welcome. 
them with our open hearts and open hands, I 
hope we shall also welcome them with our 
open purses. (Applause.) I hope they will 
return back to America and assure their breth- 
ren of the fact that there are thousands— 


We welcome 


aye, tens of thousands—whose names may be | 
unknown, or whose words may not cross the | 
Atlantic, who have the deepest respect and | 
affection for America, whe feel this—that the | 
progress of Christianity and of Protestantism | 
throughout the world, and the progress of | 
truth and genuine civil liberty, depend chiefly | 
now in this world upon England and America. 
(Great applause.) Our poet has been alluded | 
to. Our Burns, I shall not say, was the great- 
est poet that Scotland ever produced, but, 
with very few exceptions, the greatest poet 
the world has ever produced. 
him 


I pray with | 


** Come it may, 
And come it will for a’ that, 
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When man to man the world o’er 

Will brithers be for a’ that.” 
I have transgressed my time, for which I ask 
your pardon. Taking upthe resolution which 
he had undertaken to propose, Dr. Macleod 
said—I am very sorry my eyes are failing me, 
though I am not dead yet. (Laughter.) 

Rev. Dr. Lorimer seconded the motion, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks, on the motion of Coun- 
cillor Moir, to the Chairman for having pre- 
sided, concluded the proceedings. 

LETTER OF MR. JOSEPH SIMPSON. 

We are indebted to Robert Alsop, Esa., for 
the following communication, which we pre- 
sent to the readers of the ‘* Freed-Man,” with 
much pleasure. We can add our testimony to 
its accuracy. 

Woodlands, Eccles, near Manchester, 
September 9th, 1865. 
My dear friend, J. H. Tuke. 

Having now returned to England after a 
four months tour in the United States, it may 
be well to give your Committee, in as concise 
a form as possible, the general impressions 
left upon my mind in connexion with the 
Freed-men’s work now going on in America, 
I will sum these up briefly, leaving statistics 
and general information for others to supply. 

In regard to the condition of the Freed-men 
themselves, I may state that I fear an almost 
incredible amount of destitution and misery 
prevails, and will continue to prevail, amongst 
them; and though this is inseparable from a 
state of violent change, it: behoves all to do 
their utmost to mitigate its horrors. The 
Jnited States Government seems fully alive 
to this; and the ‘*Freedmen’s Bureau” is in- 
creasing in efficiency every day, and labours 
diligently to suppress outrage and injustice to- 
wards the coloured people. Many good Abo- 
litionists were at first inclined to question the 
gureau. They feared it 
might be rendered comparatively useless by 
But, 
thanks to the wisdom and the energy of the 


the trammels of official red tapeism. 


| head of the Department, General Howard, it 


is now doing a noble work, and daily proving 
a real blessing to those whose interests are 
committed to its keeping. 

Speaking of the American Freed-Men’s Aid 
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Societies, I feel bound to state my conviction 
that better organizations do not exist any- 
where than those of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati. Of these 


T can speak from personal knowledge. Doubt- | 


less the same remark applies to others. During 
our ‘‘ Cotton Distress” in Lancashire I acted 
on two working Committees for the distribu- 
tion of funds amongst our mill “ hands;” and 
I can safely say that neither in simplicity of 
organization, freedom from party bias, econ- 
omy of working expenses, nor a conscientious 
desire to discharge a solemn duty in an honest 
straightforward way, do the American Asso- 
ciations come one whit behind any Committee 
of which I have any knowledge. It is a noble 
sight to see the way in which men of all shades 


of religious and political belief (opulent busi- | 


ness men and others), cheerfully unite in this 
work, sparing neither time, money, nor fa- 
tigue, in promoting the welfare of the Freed- 
men which they deem a sacred trust. They feel 
that such a chance of doing good may never 
occur again; and now that they have got the 
small end of the wedge safely inserted, they 
mean to “drive it home” with all their might 
whilst opportunity offers. 

Without hard and continuous work nothing 
can be done in this field. Just before leaving 
America I attended a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freed-men’s Relief Association, and 
found that even this single body have 23 
schools in full operation, and above 3,500 
scholars, exclusive of those in the Sewing 
Schools. To keep these establishments going 
not less than £1,000 per month is required. 
These facts are enough to convince any One| 
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| not ajd them better in this matter than by 
| furnishing them with those educational advan- 
tages which have hitherto been so studiously 
denied them. 
Already England has done much in this 
| good work, and few things pleased me more 
| in my travels than the oft-repeated expressions 
of gratitude to the “ mother country” for her 
timely aid. I know that these thanks were 
sincere, and am equally satisfied that few 
| things will tend more to bring the two great 
countries into that true concord which should 
| ever exist between them, than such an evidence 
of brotherly sympathy as our English sub- 
scriptions would afford. 
And now, at the risk of repetition, I may 
state as the result of my observations— 
First—That an almost incredible amount of 
destitution and misery prevails and will con- 
tinue to prevail, owing to the disorganised 
| condition of society in the immense area over 
' which the Freed-men are distributed, and the 
| hostility of Southerners to their former slaves, 
Second,—That as a rule the Freed-men are 
not only capable of sustained labour, but most 
‘desirous to obtain employment at equitable 
wages; that they are not idle but anvious to work 
Third,—That wherever Schools have been 
established, the Freed-men, both young and 
old, have shewn an extraordinary desire and 
capacity to learn. 
Fourth,—That the American Government 
|is endeavouring, through the agency of the 
| * Freed-men’s Bureau,” to protect and care 
for the millions of Freed-men so suddenly cast 
upon it. 
| Fifth, That the Christian population of the 





that there is plenty of work for us all; espe- , Northern States, through its various Freed- 
cially when taken in connexion with the an-' men’s Aid Societies, are working with a zeal 
nouncement that not less than 20,000 teachers ' and energy which cannot be surpassed, to 
are wanted at the present time in the South, mitigate the distress, and to teach and en- 
involving an annual cost of £1,200,000. lighten the coloured population. 

The feeling towards the coloured people is | Sixth,—That the sympathy and aid of the 
much more satisfactory in the North than it' English people in this geeat work are most 
was four months ago. They have more true gratefully appreciated, and have already done 
friends there, though their enemies are still ‘much to soften the hostile feeling which was 
many and strong. What is now wanted is, | engendered towards England duuring the war. 
that they shall be educated, so as to fitthem| And Lastly,—That this sympathy and this 
for the duties of citizenship; and, though it aid are still imperatively required, 
may even be years before they obtain their I remain, thine, very truly, 
full and equal rights, I fee] sure that we can- JosEPiu SIMPSON, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All orders and enguirics concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 





this Magazine, are to be addressed to| 
Ariss AnprEws, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- | 


bury. 
Maxcuant, ee —Mesers. Gripper & Co. 








Che Freev-War. 


NOVEMBER, 1866. 


WORK AT HOME AND ABRO AD. 
Whilst the Rev. Dr. Storrs, the Rev. 





’ Sella Martin, the Rev. Dr. Channing, | 


and others, are at work pleading with 


earnestness and eloquence the cause of 


the Freed-man in various parts of Great 
Britain ; 
an energy and a success that is re- 

markable, is forming organizations in | 
aid of the emancipated men, women and 
children in America, all over the con- 
tinent of Europe. We have before us 
pamphlets and speeches in French, 
German and Dutch, and we know that 
it is the wish of Mr. Leigh to penetrate 
Italy, and to secure the aid, as we are 


sure the cause has already enlisted the | 
sympathies of Gen. Garibaldi himself 


We have had much intercourse with 
the gentlemen at present in this coun- 
try from the United States, and for the | 
simple earnestness an directness of 
their efforts they could not be sur- 
passed. Mr. Leigh has visited Holland, 
Northern Germany, the Palatinate, 


Switzerland, Belgium and France—at | 
present he is in Paris, and wherever he| 


has been, to the honor of our Conti- 
nental neighbours, he has at once en- 
listed the sympathies of all classes of 
the community, In a recent communi- 
eation, Mr. Leigh says: 
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Amsterdam, October 1, 1865. 

Here I am among the Dutch. Thus far my 
mission is a glorious success. The poor blacks 
| will from this date have a host of friends in 
| Holland. I first called on the old and respect- 
| able banking house of Hope & Co, who exa- 
jmined with great care my credentials, and 
who requested me to call again in two hours. 
| When I returned they had read my speech 
| delivered in London, and at once said they 
would do all in their power to make my mis- 
sion @ success. 


On consultation, they con- 
cluded to have my speech translated into 
Dutch and then distributed gratuitously, then 
|to have a short appeal drawn up by a Divine 


| whom they named, whom I waited upon and 
who at onceconsented. This appeal is to be pub- 
‘lished in all the papers, with influential 
names attached to it. I called upon the 
| Clergy who at once entered most heartilyin the 
good work; thus the good ship is launched in 
|this rich land;I trust that it will soon be 
|freighted with a cargo of clothes and other 
materials that will save many of the freed-men 
from death. 

The Committee that I formed in Hamburgh 
are at work most vigorously, they have put in 
print my Speech, both in English and in Ger- 
man, besides an appeal, short and to the point, 
in which a most earnest call for aid is put 

| forth. Both of these documents are signed by 
the Committee, who, by the way, are the first 
men in the place. 

I leave to-morrow for the Hagne, to work 
| the same work, thence to Rotterdam and to 
| Antwerp; from thence to Paris, and to 
| Switzerland. 


| In a still more recent communication 
| Mr. Leigh says: 
Antwerp, October 8th, 1865. 

IT have visited Holland, introduced the cause 
| of the Freed-men, have received a hearty wel- 
|come, and have met with friends, and found 
success. 

In Amsterdam Mr. H. M. Laboushere the 
head of the great banking house of Hope & 
Co. has aided and put himself at the head of 
the movement. Committees have been formed 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, and the 
Hague; each has issued an address to 
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the people, in Dutch, affixed their names to it, | 
published my speech in Dutch also, and both | 
will be sent to those who are likely to be in- | 
interested in the movement. I herein insert 
verbatim, a letter I received from one of their 
nobles, a most influential man, who is also 


connected with the government. |] would sub- 


mit whether it would not be well for me to 

print his letter entire in your next issue: it will 

show our friends in England and elsewhere 
how the cause is making headway on the con- 
tinent. 

Hon. C. C. Leigh. 

My Dear Sir, 

We have just had the first meeting of our 
Committee : it is composed as follows : 
Lt.-General de La Sarras, His Majesty’s late 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Rev. E. Moll, Minister of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. 

Dr. Capadose, Tonkheer Van der Velden, 
Vice-President of the Supreme Court of 
Justice. 

Mr. Groen Van Prinsterer, Counsellor of State. 

Baron Mackay Van Ophernent, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of State. 

Yonkheer Klout Van Socterwonde, Member 
of the Council of State. 

Baron K. T. Van Sunden, Chamberlain to the 
King. 
An appeal was composed and agreed upon; | 

one thousand copies of the translation of your | 

speech will be ordered and sent forthwith with 
the appeal ; some gifts of 130 florins have been 
received, and with God’s blessing things will | 
goon very well. The journal of this day con- 
tains a warm article of commendation. May 
our Lord and Saviour have your interesting 
mission in His care, and may His name be glo- 
rified by its success. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Yours, truly, 
ELout Van SocTeRWONDE. 

Hague, Oct. 6, 1865. 

I will add that Merchants, Bankers, rich 
Burghers as well as the Nobility, have joined 
our Committees. The Clergy, to a man, favor 
the cause. 

Mr. Leigh adds that he intends to 
visit Brussels, Paris, and other French 
cities, as well as again to visit Switzer- 
land. The numerous friends of the 
Freed-men in this country will be re- 
joiced to learn that the exertions of our 

. , 
honoured friend have been crowned with 


such signal success. 


AID TO NEGRO FREEDOM. 
PUBLIC MERTING iN DUNDES. 

A public meeting was recently held in 
Ward Chapel, for the purpose of receiving a 
deputation from the Freed-men’s Aid Society, 
which has for its object the relief of the libera- 
ted negroes in America. The members of the 
deputation were the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Cincin- 
nati, and the Rev. S. Martin of New York, 
Frederick Tomkins, Esq., Secretary of the 
London Freed-men’s Aid Society, was also 
expected to have been present, but a letter 
was received from him, stating that he was 
detained by the press of work in London, and 
besides, he was afraid that the Committee 
would think, as both Dr. Storrs and Mr. Martin 
were to be in Dundee, the expense of another 
delegation should be avoided. The meeting 
was a very large one, the church being almost 
filled; and W. E. Baxter, Esq , M.P. for the 
Montrose Burghs, occupied the chair. There 
were also on the platfurm, besides the members 
of the deputation, the Rev. Dr. M’Gavin, the 
Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, Rev. Mr. Grant, 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, Rev. Mr. Nairn, Rev. Mr. 
Ewing, Rev. Mr Laird, Rev. Mr. Macgregor, 
Rev. Mr. Spence, Rev. Mr. Lang, Rev. Mr. 
Bailey, Rev. Mr. Baxter, Rev. Mr. Piper, Rev. 
Mr. Barlow, Rev. Mr. Robertson, Mr. George 
Rough, Mr. H. B. Fergusson, Mr. P. Watson, 
&c.,&c. After praise, the Rev. Mr. Macgregor 
engaged in prayer. , 

Mr. W. E. Baxter, (who was received with 
| applause) said—I do not intend to inflict a 
| speech upon you cr anticipate even by a single 
allusion, any of the statements likely to be 
made by the deputation in the course of the 
|evening. My duty is a simple one, and it 
| shall be briefly performed. It always gives me 
| pleasure when American gentlemen come here 
| to give us information regarding the affairs of 
that great country of theirs, with respect to 
| which there exists so much ignorance and 
| misconception on this side the Atlantic. The 
| United States have passed through a fiery 
| ordeal, a baptism of blood, and I have no 
| doubt that Dr. Storrs and Mr. Martin agree 
| with me that the effect will be to chasten and 
| purify. (Applause.) They have acecmplished 
| a task perhaps the most herealean which his- 
‘tory records, and they have succeeded not 
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only in wiping out from their escutcheon the : * sweet revenge,” and, when the opportunity 
foul blot of slavery, but in strengthening and , was afforded them, break out in deeds of 

’ gonsolidating a power likely to exercise a plunder and violence? Because they loved 
imighty influence for the good of mankind. their masters? Not at all; for in every 
(Cheers.) The Southern people, in their instance they went over to the North, and 
blind fanaticism refused to entertain any pro- | assisted the Northern armies. Because they 
jects for the gradnal emancipation of the were ignorant? Not inthe least. They knew 
negroes, they refused even to take into con- | what was going on a great deal better than 
sideration the question of compensating them the correspondent of the Times newspaper, 
for their slaves, so God spoke in the whirlwind, and besides, ignorance directly conduces to 
and with awful suddeness the work was done. | outrage. The secret lay in their Christianity. 
But, like all tempests, this revolutionary storm | They were better men than their masters. 
has left traces of destruction behind it— | Knowing their Bibles, they believed in God, 
scenes of suffering, poverty, and woe, which | and felt assured that His own right hand had 
we can assist our American brethren in their | been stretched out to save them. (Cheers.) 
noble attempts to alleviate—sources of dangers | I hope that freedom from the yoke will not be 
which every good man must desire should be | the only reward of such trust and forbearance, 
averted from a nation allied to us so closely | and I shall be sorry if any rebel State is re- 
by language and by blood. (Applause.) | admitted into the Union where the right of 
When our Lancashire operatives were thrown | suffrage is to depend on the colour of a man’s 
out of employment, you know how generously | skin. (Loud applause.) The Chairman then 
the American people came forward to relieve | introduced the members of the deputations to 
their pressing necessities. During that crisis | the meeting. 
and the potatoe famine, they sent us no less| We much regret our space does not admit 
than a quarter of a million sterling. Let us| of our giving the eloquent addresses of tho 
reciprocate their good feeling and acts of} Rev. Sella Martin, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, and 
kindness. Having triumphed in a great war, | the Rev. Dr. McGavin. 
they have now a great social problem tosolve,| Doctor McGavin moved the resolution as 
and difficult indeed the work is. Hindered | follows:—‘*That this meeting express their 
by the political manceuvres ofthe North, and | cordial thanks to the deputies who have now 
by the immorality of the social system of the | addressed them, recognising the urgent need 
South, the men who are carrying on this phil- | in the extraordinary condition of the coloured 
anthropic movement should be able surely to | population in the Southern States of America, 
rely on our pecuniary aid and moral sympathy. | of affording them temporary help, and the 

(Hear, hear.) Such co-operationin benevolent | claim which, especially the aged and the 
undertakings— such interchange of good | young of that population, have upon the sym- 
offices, tend to soften national asperities, and | pathy and beneficence of Christians in this 
to promote universal brotherhood. Then, | land, and appoint the following Committee to 
ladies and gentlemen, these destitute negroes | take such steps as may seem most desirable 
have a claim upon us, not only because they | to obtain subscriptions :—George Rough, Esq.; 
are our fellowmen—poor and suffering—but | Patrick Watson, Esq. ; John Henderson, Esy. ; 
on account of their noble conduct during the | Thomas. Smith, Esq.; A. D, Grimond, Esq. ; 
war. (Cheers.) You remember that certain | Alex. Henderson, Esq.: W. E. Baxter, Esq. ; 
people—-people, however, whose predictions | David Ogilvie, Esq.; H. B. Ferguson, Esq. ; 
were always wrong—kept on telling us of the | Alex. Berry, Esq.; Provost Parker; Patrick 
horrors that would take place when emanci-| Anderson, Esq.; and Alexander Anderson, 
pation was proclaimed; and you know that, | Esq.” 

so far from such anticipations being realised,| Mr. H. B. Ferausson seconded the motion. 
the blacks have manifested a patience, kind-| He said that, like his rev. friend who had just 
liness, and forbearance beyond all praise. | concluded, he should have prefered seconding 

* Why was it that they did not indulge in| the motion without making any remarks in a 
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meeting where he was sure, no remarks were 
needed to carry the sense of the meeting along 
with it; but he felt, in common with the Rev. 
Doctor, that it was perhaps a little more re- 
spectful to the deputation not to be contented 
with merely formally seconding the motion, 
but to offer a few observations in support of it. 
(Hear, hear.) Could they but rejoice—they 
whose boast it had been for long generations 
that slavery could not breathe the free air of 
England—they whose boast it had been that 
the moment the slave touched English soil his 
fetters fell from his hands —could they but re- 
joice that America was now yearning to share 
that glory with the country whence she sprang? 
His hon. friend in the chair justly said that the 
work which the American Government and 
people had undertaken was the most herculean 


task to which any nation ever addressed itself. | 


uve gone further, and said that all 
history, from its very first twilight down to 
the present hour, could not in the life of any 
nation show such a contrast as exists between 
the America of to-day and the America of but 
six or eight months ago. Then every day 
brought the sickening tidings of slaughter and 


bloodshed. The air rang with the wild and 


dissonant cry of battle—with the thunder of 


artillery—with the wail of defeat and disaster 


on the one hand, and om the other with the 


earthquake voice ofvictory. Far different are 
the sounds which the fanning ‘west wind this 
evening brings to our shores. This very day 
of 
interview betwixt President Johnson and a de- 


we find in the newspapers an account an 
putation of gentlemen from what were called 
the Cenfederate States. In the course of the 
conversation that occured, Mr. Johnson ex- 
claimed ‘ The institution of slavery is gone;” 
and so far from that statement haveng been 
contradicted by the former sworn advocates 
of that system, they accepted and re-echoed 
the statement. (Applause) Whenthey heard 
of such things what could they say, but that 


statement and that response were like the 


trump of jubilee proclaiming a new sunrise of | 


light and liberty in America—proclaiming 
that the slave is aslave no more—proclaiming 
that in the New World, no less than in the 
Old, wherever the English language is spoken, 
all men are free, so that even the down trod- 





den negro will ere long be able to say with 
one of England’s greatest sons— 
‘‘He must be free, or die, who speaks the 
tongue 
That Shakspeare spoke—the faith and 
morals hold 
That Milton held. 
(Loud applause.) His hon, friend in the chair 
had reminded them that oftener than once 
during periods of distress in their own country, 
America had been forward to send her aid. 
She did not even wait to be solicited, but gener- 
ously, promptly, spontaneously, she came 
forward, and her sympathy, as he had told them 
did not evaporate in words, it enshrined itself 
in golden deeds. If anything farther were 


| needed to strengthen the appeal now made, he 


thought it would be found in the very attitude 
which the American Government atthe present 
moment held towards this country. As had 
been said in thecourse of the evening already, 
many public writers and public men in this 
country during the last four years had sorely 
and cruelly belied the Government of the 
United States—(hear, hear)—and in nothing, 
perhaps, did they more bely that Government 
than in proclaiming the wild prediction, that 
so soon as the American struggle should be over 
the armies of the United States would be let 
loose, like so many brigands, on the transat- 
lantic dependencies of the British Empire. 
Well, the war is over, and where are these 
| predictions now ? (Hear, hear.) In the words 
of the great German dramatist, 


‘‘The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 


Marshals ; and now the buzz is hushed; and 
hark! 


Now the soft peace march beats ‘Home, 
brothers, home!’” 

(Applause.) The American soldier had doffed 
|his armour, and had once more become a 
peaceful citizen. He had flung aside his bayo- 
net and his cartridge box, and had resumed 
the loom, the anvil, and the plough. Having 
fought the battles of his country, and shared 
in her triumphs, he had returned to cultivate 
the arts of industry and peace. And now, 
instead of sending us wild cartels of defiance 
to mortal combat, America sent these gentle- 
men as ambassadors of peace, to tell us that 
their long-wished year of jubilee was come at 


last, that the chains are everywhere dropping 
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from the negro’s hands, that they wish to help 
him to forge ploughshares and praning hooks 
out of the fetters which fixed him, but will 
fix him henceforth no more; and they say to 
us ** Will England let bygones be bygones, 
and assist in this work?” (Applause.) He 
was sure they would rejoice with every friend 
of freedom throughout the world that America 
had with her own hands wiped away the foul 
blot that so long tarnished her glorious es- 
cutcheon; they would rejoice that she had 
emerged from the fire of affliction purified and 
regenerated for a new and nobler career. 
(Loud applause.) 

The resolution was put to the meeting, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman said he had been requested 
to intimate that no collection had been made 
at that meeting because it was understood 
that a general canvass was to be made for 
subscriptions throughout the town in aid of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society. (Applause.) Dr. 
Storrs had mentioned to him that he omitted 
to state that this movement had been received 
most heartily by all classes in England, by all 
religious denominations, and by politicians of 
every shade of opinion. He (the Chairman) 
had been struck to-night by the fact that 
neither Dr. Storrs nor Mr. Martin stated how 
nobly the people of the United States had re- 
sponded to the appeal made on behalf of the 
negroes. This was perhaps modest on their 
part, but he thought it ought to be known that 
their brethren in the States had in this matter 
set them a noble example. (Applause.) Such 
confidence had he in the power, in the wealth, 
in the philanthropy, and in the Christianity 


of the United States, that he believed they | 


might have done this great work without as- 
sistance from this country; but as fellow 
Protestants, as those who enjoyed the same 
religious and civil privileges, he claimed that 
they should share in this great and glorious 
work. (Loud applause.) He hoped the people 
of Scotland, and especially the people of Dun- 
dee, would show that they fully appreciated 
the magnitude of the crisis in America, and 
were prepared to do their part. (Applause.) 
The Rev. Mr. Spence, in proposing the next 
resolution, expressed his entire faith in the 
reliability of those by whom any money col- 


lected for this purpose was to be disbursed in 
America. But besides mouey, which he had 
no doubt would be given liberally, other things 
might be given to relieve these poor negroes, 
and the resolution he had to propose referred 
to that matter. It was as follows ;—* That it 
be earnestly recommended to the congrega- 
tions in Dundee to organise Ladies’ Associa- 
tions, with the view of providing clothing for 
the destitute coloured population of the South- 
ern States.” 

The Rev. Peter Grant seconded the motion, 
and, in the course of a few remarks, said that 
whatever contributions might be given towards 
the assistance of the liberated slaves would 
not be subject to any deduction on the score 
of expenses of management, seeing that the 
distribution of the charity was conducted quite 
gratuitously by persons of high standing in 
America, who took an interest in this and every 
other benevolent movement. (Applause.) 

This motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman intimated that any subscrip- 
tions towards the object of the meeting would 
be received by Mr. P, Watson, to whom they 
were greatly indebted for the great trouble he 
had taken in connexion with the 
(Applause.) 

On the motion of the Rev. W. Wilson, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
and the benediction having been pronounced, 
the meeting separated. 


matter. 


EDUCATION IN THE Soutn.—The blacks seem 
to be far more thoroughly alive to the value 
of mental culture than the poor class of South- 
ern whites. 


They are showing a most admir- 


able and praiseworthy interest in the schools 
provided for them, and are likely to profit by 
them very thoroughly. General Forster has 
just issuse an order in North Carolina, de- 
claring that free schools will be provided for 
the poor whites of the State as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and that a beginning is already made 
at Newbern. This is an excellent movement, 
and deserves encouragement. 


In the new 
order of things in the South the great mass of 
the people, white and black, will exert a far 
greater influence than ever before, and the 





education of both classes becomes a matter of 
public importance.—N. Y. Times. 
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GLorrespondence, 


LETTER FROM 
REV. J. M. WALDEN, M. A. 


Cincinnati, July 26, 1865. 


THE 


Rev. H. M.§ 
My Dear 
Levi Coffin and I reached Nashville at six 
When I 
state that for several months we have had but 


torrs, D.D., London, England. 





o'clock p. m., Saturday, July 15th. 


one teacher at this very important place, you 
will expect me to explain the reason. When 
the opportunity of labouring for the Freed- 
men there first presented itself, we promptly 
dispatched an agent thither, and through him 
established a depot for supplies, from which, 
for several months, clothing and other means 


of 


‘ relief were distributed to the needy coloured 
people in the city and the camps accessible 
from there. We also sent teachers, who la- 


boured very efficiently, and until a few months 


past we had four persons in schools there. | 


Perhaps a year ago, the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men’s Relief Association sought a Western 
field in which to labour, and selected Nashville, 
The United Presbyterian Board of Missions 


had also opened schools as a part of their mis- 


sionary operations among the coloured people, | 


of whom, as a denomination, they have ever 
been the steadfast friends. With these socie- 
ties anxious to occupy this point, we thought 
it wise 


to turn our efforts to points not sup- 


plied by other associations. It is probable that 
we should not now have ateacher in Nashville, 


had o.. 2. 
Schools requested us to place a teacher in their 


not the Superintendent of the 
schools, and thereby supply a deficiency be- 
yond their ability to provide for, Of course 
we were ready to support an efficient teacher 


in schools that are among the best in the 


south, believing that no better application | 


could be made of funds entrusted to us, and | 


hence, aft 
> 
these 


there. 


societies, I can still report one teacher 

The schools, however, are now all 
closed for the summer vacation. 
A FALLEN HEROINE. 

Teachers of the Freed-men must come from 

the North for more than one obvious reason. 


It would not be generous to say that few com- 
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ter having relinquished Nashville to} 
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| netent persons could be found in the South, 
but it isa fact that if such were found, few 
|}of them would become a * Nigger Teacher,” 
jas the noble men and women are sneeringly 
called by those who have both by social usage 
and civil law prohibited the teaching of the 
coloured race in their midst. It requires a 
heroic spirit to bear the reproaches and submit 
to the social isolation that is the common lot 
Going 
from the North, these worthy ones imperil 
health and life by change in climate, diet, 
labour, &c. 
learned that there was sickness among the 
teachers—that some had already gone home in 
feeble condition. One of our teachers at Hen- 
dersonville went over with us to Nashville to 
lend a helping hand if needed, for there is a 
true christian spirit among those who are la- 


of those who labour in this good cause. 


Before reaching Nashville we 


bouring in the field—they remember they have 
a common work but forget that they are un- 
der the auspices of different societies. When 
we reached the Home of the Presbyterian 
Teachers we found it the scene of sickness and 


death. Miss Johnson, who had been Matron 
of the Orphan Asylum in the Freed-men’s 
| Camp, at Nashville, had died the evening be- 

fore, and one of the teachers was not expected 


to live. 


The next morning we attended the funeral 
services of Miss Johnson. 


Eight persons were 
present. She had come from Massachusetts; 
after giving two years to the service of her 
country in ministering to sick and wounded 
soldiers in Hospitals, sb= had entered the 
Freed-men’s work last spring—coming west- 
Fifty fatherless 
|and motherless children had been given into 
her charge, and she entered upon her duties 
with all the zeal of a philanthropic woman en- 
It is no 
}unusual thing for those who are labouring 
among the Freed-men to become so interested 
in their work as to neglect that care for them- 
It 
was so in this instance—in three months she 


ward from Washington city. 


gaged in the work of her choice. 


selves necessary to preserve their health. 


had superinduced sickness that proved fatal. 
As I wrote, above eight persons were in the 
room to participate in her funeral services— 
whilst in the adjoining was the other sick 


Tt is sad to 


| teacher, attended by his wife. 
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think that during her sickness the deceased 
was a thousand miles from her home, with no 
relative, only the friends of a few weeks 
standing to minister to her wants—and only 
those to pay the last tribute of respect to her 
memory who knew nothing of her save that 
she was an earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing 
labourer in behalf of the lowly and the suffering. 
It is noble to contribute means for the support 
of benevolent effort among the Freed people. 
It is heroic to turn away from home and 
friends and lay wealth, life, all upon the altar 
of Humanity. 
VISIT TO A COLOURED CHURCH. 

In the afternoon we attended divine service 
in a coloured M. E. Church. At the close of 
the service opportunity was given me to intro- 
duce friend Coffin. There are few considera- 
ble places in this part of the South where his 
name has not been long familiar to the 
coloured people as well as to Slave-holders, 
but until the present war vested the American 
flag with the power to protect American cit- 
izens in all parts of the country alike, he 
could not have stood up, publicly announced, 
in any southern city, although he never enticed 
a slave to run away from his owner during all 
the years of his connection with that celebra- 
ted institution—the Under-ground Rail-road. 
True he has assisted more than 3000—fed the 
hungry—clothed the naked—who were seek- 
ing for freedom, but never did he even en- 
courage any person in an effort to entice the 
slave from his master—yet until recently he 
could not have spoken to an assembly in 
Nashville with any great degree of personal 
safety. 

After some general remarks as to the in- 
terest he had ever felt in the coloured race, he 
gave them an account of his visit to England, 
informed them not only of the interest that is 
felt for them in that country and of the gifts 
that have been made for their benefit, but also 
of the christian sympathy that exists there— 
assuring them that among numbers of different 
denominations of christians he had often heard 
earnest, fervent prayers offered up in their be- 
half, in public assemblies, in social meetings 
and around the family altar. It came to them 
as a new revelation—a matter of wonder and 
delight. 


‘SAMBO IN A TIGHT BOX.” 

Such was the caption of a number of ne ws- 
paper articles that went the rounds of the 
press of this country some five years ago, and 
attracted much attention even in Great Bri- 
tain. I will recall the circumstances that 
gave rise to them—an episode that had its 
conclusion only on last Tuesday. On a Sab- 
bath morning in April, 1860, Levi Coffin re- 
ceived a letter from Nashville notifying him of 
the consignment of a box to be sent by Ex- 
press which would reach Cincinnati—the place 
of his home, that same morning. 
the Express office io inquire for the box, but 
in lieu of it was handed a telegram that in- 
formed him that at Seymour, Ind., in chang- 
ing the box from one train to another the lid 
had come off and a ‘*darkey” had rolled out. 


He went to 


An enterprising coloured man resolved on 
seeking for freedom, had resorted to this expe- 
dient to accomplish his purpose. Immediately 
upon his exposure he was captured without a 
legal process, hurried back on the next train 
to Louisville, and from there sent to his mas- 
ter. This event created an intense excitement. 
Friend Coffin had never learned the name of 
the man that had been thus consigned to him ; 
did not know what was coming in the box 
when he went to inquire after it, (though he 
may have had a remote idea). 

Now that he was in Nashville you will not 
wonder that he desired to see this manif to be 
found. We learned that he was still there. 
His name was Alexander McClure—a tinner 
by trade, who continued to work for his mas- 
ter until the Proclamation, but is now carry- 
ing on a shop for himself in one part of the 
town while his master still has his shop in 
another street. We found where hisshop was 
located and on Tuesday morning called there. 
It was a strange meeting, that between those 
two men! It is no wonder that they clasped 
each others hands in silence and looked upon 
each other with an expression of pleasure and 
surprise. 

FREED-MEN’S WORK IN NASHVILLE. 

It is estimated that there are about 10,000 
coloured people in Nashville and the vicinity. 
Of these less than five hundred are in the 
Freed-men’s camp. One of the strangest 
sights to be witnessed in this now historic city 
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is the multitude of cabins built by the Freed} it was with the operatives of Lancashire— 
people who sought a place where they might| brought into the saddest condition that can 
be protected and find some employment by | befall labouring classes—“ out of work.” Un. 
less the demand for labour has almost a 
miraculous expansion, it is very evident that 
the coming winter will be a hard one indeed 
for the Freed people there—and for such an 
expansion there is no ground to hope. 

From the time thé grand problem before us 
was first presented in the course of the provi- 
dential developments of the war, I have had 
an abiding faith in its successful solution; the 
more I travel among this people—the more I 
visit them in their lowly homes—talk with 
them and learn their temper and spirit—the 
less do I have to walk by faith in regard to 
their future; nevertheless the darkest period 
of their transition from Slavery to Freedom is 


which to secure a livelihood. I have every- 
where, in every town in the valley, seen an 
evidence of a measure, both of industry and 
self-respect among them in their desire to 
keep out of the camps if possible. The pro- 
portion of the number in the camp at Nash- 
ville to the number in the city and vicinity, 
illustrates the results of this spirit. I could 
have counted hundreds of cabins within the 
city limits that these people have erected 
during the past two years, on vacant lots for 
which I presume no rent has as yet been ex- 
acted. They are the abodes of the families of 
men who are in the army as soldiers and la- 
bourers, and of others who find employment 
with citizens in various forms of industry.| not wasted. Unless I greatly misapprehend 
This is the fair side of the picture—there is | the signs of the present, there will be scenes 
of suffering among them as fearful in character 
and greater in extent than anything witnessed 
during the past four years. 

In cities such as Nashville, where their 
numbers must almost inevitably depreciate 
wages, their condition will be more favourable 
than elsewhere in the south—and yet what in 
all probability must it be in these cities? The 
most thrifty may support themselves during 
the winter months; another class may provide 
themselves and their children with food, but 
must depend upon charity for clothing; 
another class, comprising many who have 
made a living by washing, &c., must be 
clothed and fed or perish. The necessity for 
hospitals, matrons and nurses, and all kinds 
of hospital stores, must increase in the same 
ratio with the destitution, if not greater. 

Go beyond these cities and we find there is 
not a fourth of a crop of produce in all the 
south. We find that as the military is with- 
drawn, a disposition is manifested by those 
who have been masters, to drive from their 
plantations the young and feeble, the old and 
infirm; instances are also daily multiplying 
where Freed-men employed by their former 
masters with a promise of wages, are driven 
off when the crop is so advanced as not to re- 
quire their further labour. Of these general 
statements there are many well authenticated 
illustrations, 


another 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion Nashville 
had a population of 17,000. Latterly there 
has been a heavy tide of emigration thither- 
















ward, but even this could hardly have swelled 
the population to more than 25,000. A re- 
currence of the estimated number of Freed 
people will at once suggest the probable dis- 
proportion between the ordinary demand for 
and supply of labour. As the army dissolves 
the extraordinary demand for labour which it 
has occasioned ceases. Hundreds of persons, 
a large proportion of whom are coloured, have 
been dismissed from the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment alone, and the number will continue 
to be augmented every week from the several 
branches of military service. When the white 
soldier or labourer returns to his home in the 
North, he finds in an unimpaired and pros- 
perous condition of community a demand for 
his labour, but it is far different with those 
coloured men dismissed from the public ser- 










vice who go home to their families in their 
humble abodes in Nashville and other southern 
cities, where, from necessity they have been 










located. Again, many women have supported 
themselves and their children in some humble 
way at least, by washing for officers and other 
salaried attachees of the army, whose occu- 
pation will soon be gone. It will be with all 
these coloured men and women very much as 
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I can but shudder when I think of all the | of the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania So- 
facts that we must take into consideration in | ciety, they had one school in Nashville, with 


forming an estimate of what is before the 
Freed-men in their civil and social exodus. I 
wonder if God will not strangely and power. 
fally move the hearts of all the humane and 
philanthropic to efforts in behalf of this people, 
that will more than provide against the im- 
pending suffering. I trust He will. Ican be- 
lieve that much of the unprecedented benevo- 
lence of our people that for years has poured 
its ample fruits through the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions to the comfort and 


blessing of our soldiers will now direct itself 


toward this remaining and almost measureless 
field. I can believe that our co-workers in 
Great Britain, through their consolidated and 
perfected Association, will repeat many times 


over what they have already done. How 


grand the thought—the Christian public of | 


Great Britain and that of America jointly en- 
gaged in a work of humanity that in its mag- 
nitude transcends anything that God in His 
providence has ever before laid upon the be- 
nevolence of christendom! 

In our interview with Gen. Fisk, Assistant 


Commissioner of the Freed-men’s Bureau, for 
Kentucky and Tennessee, he said with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ I shall be compelled to make frequent 
He | 
moreover indicated the necessity of our Com- 


and heavy drafts on your Association.” 


| two teachers and 227 scholars, and one school 
|in the adjacent Camp, with two teachers and 
|150 scholars; in the United Presbyterian 
schools, there were eight teachers besides the 
one we employed, and 650 scholars in all—so 
that in an estimated population of 10,000 only 
about 1,000 pupils have been enrolled in 
school. In regard to the work of temporal re 
lief, it may be said that the U. P. Mission 
Board, as may perhaps be expected, gives al- 
most exclusive attention to Education; theo 
Pennsylvania Association cannot transport 
geods except at a heavy cost; the Friends, 1 
doubt not, have done what they could. I 
make this plain statement that the reasons 
|may be obvious why the Assistant Commis- 
| sioner thinks there is a demand for our soci« ty 
to take hold again with the others at 
point, 


this 





Less than ascore of teachers have been em- 
| ployed—abont 1,000 pupils have been in the 
|schools. Said Gen. Fisk, there is work here 
| for sixty teachers!”—and I doubt fnot that 
4,000 persons young and old could be brought 
| into the schools—who would gladly come into 
| them were there room and teachers for them. 
I have not visited a point in the Mississippi val- 
ley but I have found some absent from school 
| because the throng was so great as to discour- 


mission at once resuming their work again in | age them from going. 


Nashville. 


nearly occupied. 


the benevolent work there has been done by | 
three societies, the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, the United Presbyterian 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
Our Society furnished seeds and farm 
and garden tools—also forwarded some goods 
for distribution, but as above stated had given 
more attention to other important fields. 


ing. 


These societies have done much for the Freed. 
men—have had very worthy labourers engaged | 
there—have, no doubt, done all they could | 


under the circumstances. 


He did not mention any reasons | 
for this but they are obvious—or I should say 
the reason is obvious—viz: the field is not 
For the past year most of | 


From what has been stated above in regard 
|to the disproportion between the number of 
| labourers and the work to be done, in regard to 
the army work, &c., who shall estimate the 
number of families—the number of women 
and children—who must have more or less 
assistance to prevent them from greatly suf- 
fering by hunger, cold and disease, superin.- 
duced by privations and exposure. 

It is one day’s travel from Cincinnati to 
Nashville. 


as educate. 


Our work is to relieve as well 
In justice to these multitudes 
| who must pass the winter at Nashville, our 
| Society must at once turn its attention to that 
point, and be ready to meet the demand that 


will come. Hence we must send teachers 


It is now some) there—a score in a body—to give part of the 


months since the Friends withdrew their} day to teaching and a part to visiting among 


Teachers; according to the published Report 


ie humble houses of the Freed people, that 
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they may with wise discrimination distribute} WHAT MANUFACTURERS MAY DO FOR 
among them the gifts of their benefactors. By THE FREED-MEN, 


such practical charity we would have our} The following list, carefully prépared, 


teachers gather to themselves a cumulative | shows at a glance the kind of articles contin 
power for good among these unfortunate ones, | in the various departments, and in the different 
who know but little of Christian saympathy—| kinds of labour in which the freedmen are 
true Christian love. employed; 
Yours truly, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEMTS,— Plonghs, 
J. M. Watpen, | hoes, shovels, drills for sowing seeds, garden- 
rakes, ox-yokes. 

Nails, axes, hatchets, hammers, saws, 
chisels, angurs, gimlets, drawing-knives, 
planes, bits, locks for doors, padlocks, hasps 

New York, Oct. 2d, 1865. and staples, butts, hinges, screws, files. And 

Frederick Tomkins, D.C,L., 3, Tanfield Court, | °Y°'Y thing in coarse carpentry. 
Inner Temple, London, E.C. Leather, sole and upper, lasts, thread, pegs, 
Dear Friend, | shoe-knives, shoemakers’ hammers, tacks, 

pincers, and findings generally. 
| Palm-leaf hats for men and boys, and 
| shaker’s hoods. 
| 





LETTER FROM 
THE REY. W. G. HAWKINS, M. A. 


I enclose the circular of Miss Collins, which } 
will be sent to all the Ladies’ Societies in this 


country. I sent two letters to Mr. Leigh, " 
; KITCHEN FuRNiturE.—Stov nots, ket- 

which I suppose he showed you. You will} tles. bak f toves, pots, ket 

os . tles, bake-ovens, frying-pan: 2 ; 
find some quite important matter in the two | 1 , » irying-pans, saucepans, tin 
last numbers of the “National Freed-man.” | i ates, coflee-pote, pans, basins, covered pails, 
, ippers. 
have sent your journal regularly, but as yet | PP 


CurLery.—Table knives and forks, coarse 
have received only one copy of “The Freed- ? 


| heavy pocket-knives, iron spoons. 


man.” I beg you will send us all the num-| 
- Blacksmiths’ bellows, anvils, hammers, 


bers. Had | time I would write you more on | , - 
oe re : : | tongs, vices, cold chisels, etc. 
the condition of things. Upon the whole we | ed . ° 7 
Writing paper, small slates, slate pencils. 
WoopDEN Wars.—Wash-tubs, pails, buckets, 
| well-buckets, wooden trays or bowls, rolling- 


pins, coarse baskets. Soap. 


have reason to be satisfied with the progress 
of reconstructions in the South. We shall} 
vant, this winter, all you can do for us. But| 


little was produced this year, and thousands ’ 
E aa Well rope, plough lines, bed cord. 


are this day without shelter or clothing. 1} a , ; : 
Shoes for women, children, girls, boys 


think we shall be able to send from 150 to 200 : : 
nn nn ; (largest sizes), and men, shoestrings. 
Teachers. They are leaving now by every|* | : : 

Cotton cloth, printed calico, cotton osna- 
burgs, heavy ginghams, plaids and stripes, 
| hickory shirting, linseys, kerseys, spool cotton, 
| sewing cotton, white and coloured, in hanks, 
| cotton yarn, knitting cotton, woollen yarn. 

For InpustriaL ScHooLts.—Sewing machi- 
nes, buttons, hooks and eyes, pins, needles, 

shears, scissors, thimbles, spectacles for old 

particulars of our operations. It is suggested | 1 

»xeopie, 
1] | peoy 

Garden seeds of all kinds, turnip, onion, 
, | eraash, beet, etc. 

Stoves and pipe for school-houses. 


steamer going south. We are sending many 
more to Virginia. The district we occupy has | 
Petersburg for a centre. We shall scatter | 
them quite thickly along the track of Grant’s 
and Lee’s army, in the final retreat, as this | 
was along the line of the railroad. 

I must refer you to our worthy journals for | 


that ourjournal shall be made the organ of al 
the Associations in this country. I trust this | 
will be so, What we should all aim at is more 

consolidation of effort, and as catholic a spirit | 





as may be, Att packages of goods intended for the 


Most truly yours, Freed-men should be forwarded to Messrs. 
W. G. Hawkins, | Johnson, Johnson & Co., Blomfield-street, EC. 







































A Freep-man 10 His OLp MastEr.—The 
Cincinnati’ Commercial publishes what it de- 
clares to be a genuine letter from a freedman to 
his former master, Col. P. H. Anderson, Big 
Spring, Tenn. It is is dated, Dayton, Ohio 
August 7th, and runs as follows :—* Sir, I got 
your letter, and was glad to find that you 
had not forgotten Jourdon, and that you wanted 
me to come back and live with you again, 
promising to do better for me than any body 
else can. I have often felt uneasy about you. 
I thought the Yankees would have hung you 
long before this for harbouring rebels they 
found at your house. I suppose they never 
heard about your going to Col. Martin’s to kill 
the Union soldier that was left by his company 
in their stable. Although you shot at me twice 
before I left you, I did not want to hear of your 
being hurt, and am glad you are still living. 
It would do me good to go back to the dear 
old home again and see Miss Mary and Miss 
Martha, and Allen, Esther, Green, and Lee. 
Give my love to them all, and tell them I hope 
we will meet in the better world, if not in 
this. I would have gone back to see you all 
when I was working in Nashville hospital, but 
one of the neighbours told me that Henry in- 
tended to shoot me, if he ever got a chance. 
I want to know particularly what the good 
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and two dollars a week for Mandy, our earnings 
would amount to 11,680 dollars. Add to this 
the interest for the time our wages have been 
kept back, and deduct what you paid for our 
clothing, and three doctor’s visits to me, and 
pulling a teoth for Mandy, and the balance 
will show what we are in justice entitled to, 
Please send the money by Adams’ Express, in 
care of V. Winters, Esq., Dayton, Ohio. If 
you fail to pay us for faithful Igbours in the 
past, we can have little faith in your promises 
in the future. We trust the good Maker has 
opened your eyes to the wrongs which you 
and your fathers have done to me and my 
fathers, in making us toil for you for genera- 
tions without recompense. Here I draw my 
wages every Saturday night, but in Tennessee 
there was never any pay day for the negroes 
any more than for the horses and cows. 
Surely there will be a day of reckoning for 
those who defraud the labourer of his hire.” 
Tuomas W. Conway, writing from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, under date of August 14th, 
says:— Our Mammoth Sunday School con- 


|tinues to be a centre of attraction to all 


who are interested in this great and good 
work. Wehad one of the greatest celebrations 
on the occasion of onr first anniversary—last 


| May—that ever made glad the hearts of a 





chance is you propose to give me. 
tolerably well over here. 


Iam doing 
I get twenty-five 
dollars a month with victuals and clothing; 


have a comfortable home for Mandy (the folks | 


call her Mrs. Anderson) and the children. . 
Now, if you will write and say what wages you 


will give me, I will be better able to decide | 


if it would be to my advantage to move back. 
As to my freedom, which you say I can have, 
there is nothing to be gained on that score, as 
I got my free papers in 1864 from the provost- 
marshal general of the Department of Nash- 
ville. Mandy says she would be afraid to go 
back without some proof that you were dis- 
posed to treat us justly and kindly, and we 


have concluded to test your sincerity by asking | 


you to send us our wages for the time we 
served you. This will make us forgive and 
forget old scores, and rely on your justice and 
friendship in the future. I served you faith- 


multitude of happy Sunday-school children, 
The exercises were much the 


same as 
|usually characterizes sueh an occasion. The 
recitations and deelamations were such as 


. | would do honour to any school or colour, and 


the children and vast assemblage of white and 
coloured people knew and felt it too. The 
recital of the ‘‘ Auction Block,” The Passage 
of the Act of Emancipation,” and the ** Torch 
| of Liberty,” fairly made the blood tingle, and 
| then the singing—why! it was enough to make 
| one’s heart leap—1,200 coloured children alive 
with song! Such a sight New Orleans never 
saw before.” 


} 
| 





THe Committee of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Society meet on the first and third Wednesday 
in each month, at two o’clock, at the Anti- 
| Slavery Society’s Rooms, No. 27, New Broad 
| Street, City, E.C. 


fully for thirty-two years, and Mandy twenty Printed by Arliss Andrews, of 7, Duke-street, 


. 


years. At twenty-five dollarsa month forme| Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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WESTERN FREED-MEN'S AID COMMISSION, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Presideut—REV. ADAM POE, D.D. 


Vice-Presidents—Rev. R. H. Pollock; Rev. M. L. P. Thompson, D.D.; Hon. Bellamy 
Stcrar; Rev. D. H. Allen, D.D.; Rev. C, B. Boynton, D.D. 


Corresponding Sec.—Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D. Recording Sec.—J. B. Lupton. 
Treasurer—J. F. Larkin. 
General Agent—Levi Coffin. Auditors—W. P. Nixon; Dr. J. Taft. 


To THE Frrenps oF tHE CoLourEeD Man In ENGLAND, 


N the conclusion of the fearful contest waged in the United States of America, God, in His 
providence, manifestly has made the wrath of man to praise Him. A war begun in the 
interests of Human Slavery has now certainly caused its overthrow and extinction, and prepared 
the way for the elevation of the slave. The policy of the Federal Government, inaugurated 
January 1, 1863, by President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation, is producing results 
that Philanthropists and Christians everywhere must regard with profound interest. 

As the National armies have advanced aince then, reclaiming Tennessee, opening the Mis- 
sissippi River, and repossessing the States of Arkansas, Mississippi; and Louisiana along its 
shores, the slaves, hailing their jubilee, have flocked within the Federal protection in multitudes. 
These, coming from a country impoverished by the protracted operations of two vast opposin: 
armies, reach a place of security in a condition of wretchedness and want—men, women, an 
children—clothed in rags, toil-worn by marches, depressed and afflicted by privationa and 
exposure. 

They still have many pressing wants, only to be relieved by benevolent efforts in their behalf. 
The able-bodied men engage as labonrers, where this is possible, the women and boys able to 
work, readily find employment. Hence the camps are composed chiefly of the aged, infirm, 
and sick, and women aud children. The proportion of these to the whole number of freed 
people is very large. 

Tens of thousands are dependent upon the Government for food, and upon the donations 
of the humane and benevolent for clothing and other supplies. 

This work of charity gave rise to the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. It was organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in January, 1863, by a number of well-known citizens, of various 
religious denominations, drawn together by a common desire to engage in this great and 
good work on the principles of Christian benevolence. The purpose was to aid the Govern. 
ment in supplying the physical wants of the freed people, and to labor for their mental and 
moral improvement by establishing schools, and furnishing teachers and books, and thus pre- 
pare them for the blessings and duties of freemen, 

As soon as their most pressing physical wants are relieved, they ask for teachers and books, 
The appeal comes from every camp and regiment. They welcome their teachers as the best 
among their benefactors. They receive books, so long denied them, as if they were the pledge 
of every restored right, and study them with eagerness even amid privations. Our Commis- 
sion sends Christian men and women tothem as teachers—those who feel a deep interest in 
their present condition, and are hopeful with regard to the future—those who are faithful 
in the school-room, and also competent and willing to teach them habits of neatness, industry, 
and economy, and inculcate lessons that will prepare them for their new social and civil re- 
lations—prepare them for the nobler achievements and higher destiny of mankind. 

‘This people is already proving themselves worthy of every benevolent effort in their behalf 
Thousands who at first were dependent upon the Government, are supporting themselves by 
compensated labor. Their bravery has had ample vindication. Whether old or young, the 
study with eagerness and learn rapidly. Several communities have been established, whic 
are quiet, peaceful, and thrifty. Every result of their emancipation is an appeal to the bene- 
volent for the means necessary to carry them through the transition from Slavery to Freedom. 

Knowing there are thousands in Great Britain who sympathize with this long-oppressed 
people—who regard with interest every movement in their behalf, and only wait an opporta- 
nity to take part in the present efforts for their relief and elevation, the Western Froedmen’s 
Aid Commission have authorized and instructed our Agent, Dr. StorRs, to proceed to Eng- 
land, and, laying the cause in which we labour before its friends there, solicit. their contribu- 
tions. He is a widely-known and a devoted and tried friend of the slave. As the Delegate 
of our Commission, and a worthy Representative of the cause of Freedom and Humanity, we 
recommend him to all Philanthrepists and Christians. j 7 

Contributions may be sent to W. ALLEN, Esq., Winchmore Hill, N., or to Da. F. Tomxrns, 
3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple, B.C. s ; , 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 
+ 


President: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 

@reasurer : JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Representatibe im Europe: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
Depot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, B.C 


UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
increase, the goods alone already shipped (August Ist) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-PIFT) 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have OrpHan AsyLuMs in CuartEston, New Or.eans, VicksBuRGH, and Fer 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLUMBia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 
VIRGINIA - 490,887 . 
North CARoLina 331,081 MISSISSIPPI ,, 
Sourn CAROLINA 102,541 LOUISIANA aa 
GEORGIA 162,230 KENTUCKY om . 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Txxas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in rendering help- and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judic iously 
employed. 
As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and hia 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and te send the same without delay to our Bankers. 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

T assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank yon. | 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance thatI shall most cheerfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. I am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuarLes Sumner, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cnier Justice Cuasg. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





